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AMONG OTHER THINGS 


EVERYBODY'S BUSINESS 


For a long time the Library has been harrassed by an increasing book thett 
problem; or, to state it more charitably, books in increasing numbers are disap- 
pearing from the Library's shelves, Our Library is an open- and not a closed- 
shelf library and, for that reason, higher losses must be expected. 


Book inventories taken over the years prove this point. A complete inventory 
of the book collection was taken in 1950, and previous to that, in 1940. In that 
ten-year interval stacks were open only to faculty and occasionally to graduate 
Students. The 1950 inventory showed a loss of only 250 books for the period, or 
an average of 25 a year - certainly a gratifying record. 


Another inventory was undertaken in 1954 primarily to uncover loss trends 
under an open-stack system. A total of over 800 books was found missing, an aver- 
age of over 200 a year. Subsequently, 100 of them surreptitiously reappeared on 
the shelves. No book inventories have been taken since then; nevertheless, there 
is abundant evidence that losses are on the increase. In planning this building 
our fixed purpose was to facilitate quick and easy access to books and to encour- 
age their wider use. We believe this to be sound and in keeping with contemporary 
trends. However sound, it has one defect: in the absence of a checker at the 
exit door, this easy accessibility can, and no doubt does, encourage more extensive 
removal of books from the Library without charging. 


A recent report by the Loan Librarian reveals that for the fiscal year July l, 
1958-June 30, 1959, 355 books were reported missing from the Library. How many 
more books are missing but not reported by users is not known. The total for the 
year would be at least double, if not triple, the figure above. 


At the current book prices, we estimate total replacement costs of the books 
reported missing for the year to be approximately $2,130. This does not include 
preparation costs such as cataloging, which we estimate at approximately $2 per 
title. The grand total, therefore, would be $2,840. And if losses were at least 
double or triple, which we believe them to be, our real losses for the year could 
be as high as $6,390. This is only part of the cost. How can the frustrations of 
library users needing these books be evaluated; how has it affected their projects 
and assignments? 


Obviously, it is in the collective interest that effective measures be taken 
to eliminate, or at least minimize, book losses. The Library, for years, has been 
working on this problem and has tried many expedients with indifferent results. 
Only a few have been encouraging. 


Both the Library Committee and the Librarian at one time met with the Presi- 
dent of the student body to explore the situation and to solicit student under- 
standing and cooperation. Only partial success attended these joint meetings and 
the Library succeeded in retrieving only a limited number of missing books. 


Last college year, the ASUI again showed interest and some concern over the 
growing book losses. The Student-Faculty Committee gave serious thought to the 
problem and came up with some constructive proposals that promise future improve- 
ment. Student members evidenced real concern and manifested a sincere desire to 
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do something. This, in itself, is an encouraging development. 


The Library now requires students to identify themselves when signing for re- 
served books. This new regulation became necessary to obviate the falsification 
of signatures and the consequent disappearance of books. It was necessary also 
to protect the innocent student whose name was used. 


The Library last year requested the assistance of living-group advisors to 
recover missing books. They were asked to go through fraternity and sorority 
houses during the summer months and return to the Library books having library 
identification marks found in rooms. Most of the advisors were glad to do this 
and followed through. A total of 178 books were reclaimed and returned to the Li- 
brary through their helpful efforts. This was an agreeable return but small in 
relation to the total number that has disappeared. 


The Library's efforts to decrease book losses, while marked by some degree of 
success, have failed in an over-all sense. It cannot, by itself, improve the situ- 
ation unless it employs checkers at the exit controls to examine the books that 
leave the building. The Library is reluctant to recomment this step unless it 
must. 


The problem is a challenge to students, faculty, Library; and its solution is 
the joint concern of all. Library personnel and student officials, as reported 
above, are seeking remedial measures. We also invite faculty assistance and par~ 
ticipation and suggest below some ways in which support might be rendered. 


It is of transcendent importance that the faculty member place books or re- 
lated material on reserve before making class assignments. The Library should be 
given reserved book lists at least 48 hours, preferably a week, in advance. The 
books will be taken immediately from the open collection and placed on the reserved 
book shelves, If advance notice is not given, all books or periodicals in which 
assignments are made will very quickly disappear from the Library to the hurt of 
all concerned. 


Frequently books and articles are casually mentioned in connection with class- 
room lectures. Subsequently, they often disappear from the Library. Admittedly, 
not all books and journals cited in lectures should be placed on reserve shelves, 
nor should class lectures be circumscribed by fear of book theft; nevertheless, 
faculty members should be mindful that thefts do occur through innocent reference 
to printed matter, especially if students are urged to read specific works. If 
urged, it is more than likely that some students will follow up. Therefore, it is 
esential that the material be placed on reserve and the divisional librarian noti- 
fied before making an assignment to a large class. 


The growing practice of mutilation of library materials in relation to class 
assignments persuades us to urge that faculty members do not accept term papers 
containing pictures, maps, graphs, documents or illustrations which have been 
clipped from periodicals, newspapers, or books. 


If, as often happens, the Library contacts a faculty member on a student who 
retains a reserved book which he will not return, it would be helpful if the 
teacher would take some direct action to compel its return. Sometimes students 
sign out books and hold them, especially near test time, to prevent others from 
getting them. This makes the students look better on tests. 


Usually once a semester the Library will send out to the faculty a list of 


students who owe heavy book fines (some as high as $15.00) and who have a large 
number of books overdue. If this list were checked and faculty pressure brought to 
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bear upon these recalcitrants, the situation would improve. 


The loss and mutilation of library books is everyone's business. We have a 
limited book income and, as every faculty member already knows, it falls short of 
actual needs, Every time a book disappears, and that book is needed, it must be 
replaced. Money available for purchase of new books must be diverted to the re- 
placement of missing books. This necessarily weakens the collection and limits 
its normal expansion. With the understanding and cooperation of faculty and stu- 
dents, the Library can more effectively control, or at least minimize, the problem. 


AN EVOLUTIONARY EARTH-SHAKER 


In the Colby Library Quarterly for March, 1959, Richard Cary, Curator of Rare 
Books and Manuscripts, borrows his title from Dryden for an article called ‘Annus 
Mirabilis" - 





"The year 1666 was a memorable one for English...almost as memorable as 
the year 1066 had been for their Saxon (or Norman) ancestors... For book- 
lovers, however, the year 1859 is a much more important year than 1666. It 
is the Annus Mirabilis without rival, and the present year 1959 will be 
marked by one memorable centenary after another." 


1859 was the year of the publication of A Tale of Two Cities, The Idylls of 
the King, Adam Bede, The Ordeal of Richard Feverel, John Stuart Mills On Liberty, 
Fitzgerald's translation of the Rubaiyat, and other books read, honored, and col- 
lected to this day. On November 24, 1859 appeared the most famous of all the pub- 
lications of this year: Charles Darwin's On the Origin of Species - a book shortly 
described by Professor Huxley as the "most potent instrument for the extension of 
the realm of natural knowledge which has come into men's hands since the publi- 
cation of Newton's Principia." 

















For potency in exploding both professional and public controversy and furor, 
Sir Isaac's work was not in the same league as Darwin's. What books ever were? 
Nothing by Copernicus (of whom the masses were, in his time, largely unaware) nor 
by Freud or Einstein, whose imports were so slowly impressed into the public mind 
as greatly to diminish shock. But Darwin's theory hit most people where they lived 
- particularly on Sunday - and it went on hitting them down to our time, to the 
days of the "Monkey Trail" in Dayton, Tennessee, when the misconceptions and dis- 
tortions of the non-scientific were largely laughed out of existence. 


In the United States this year was published the first unexpurgated edition of 
The Autobiography of Charles Darwin, from which we extract his own comments on his 
masterpiece. 


"In July (1837) I opened my first note-book for facts in relation to 
the Origin of Species, about which I had long reflected, and never ceased 
working on it for the next twenty years... 





It is no doubt the chief work of my life. It was from the first highly 
successful. The first small edition of 1250 copies was sold on the day of 
publication, and a second edition of 3000 copies soon afterwards. Sixteen 
thousand copies have now (1876) been sold in England and considering how stiff 
a book it is, this is a large sale. It has been translated into almost every 
European tongue, even into such languages as Spanish, Bohemian, Polish, and 
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Russian, It has also, according to Miss Bird, been translated into Japanese 
(this was not true then), and is there much studied. Even as essay in Hebrew 
has appeared on it, showing that the theory is contained in the Old Testa- 
ment!" 


The bare theory of evolution was in fact then not new, inklings of it having 
appeared in the writings of Charles Darwin's grandfather, Dr. Erasmus Darwin, and 
those of Lamarck, Buffon, and other naturalists back to the ancient Greeks. Both 
Darwin himself and his colleague, Alfred Wallace, had published essays on the 
theory before the year of Origin, appropos of which Darwin wrote, ".,.I cared very 
little whether men attributed most originality to me or Wallace: and his essay no 
doubt aided in the reception of the theory."' At any rate, it was Darwin who demon- 
strated the theory in depth and who received most of the brickbats, which at first 
outnumbered the bouquets, 


The great book, one of the Earth-Shakers, was, though it runs to some 500 
pages, a distillation of a manuscript draft which, in turn, was a condensation of a 
far larger body of notes. Origin of Species is an abstract of an abstract. Of 
the final MS Darwin Wrote, "It cost me thirteen monthes and ten days’ hard labour." 





ASPERN PAPERS? 


Henry James' Aspern Papers were in reality papers of Percy Bysshe Shelley. 
The besieger of the "Aspern Papers" was an ex-merchant marine skipper from Boston, 
Edward Augustus Silsbee. The owner of the papers was a hoary Englishwoman, Claire 
Clairmont (Julianne Bordereau in the novel), living in Florence with her niece, 
Paula. Together they stood watch over the papers. Silsbee, a rabid Shelleyite, 
heard rumor of the relics and set out from Boston and, as though predestined, 
filled a vacancy in the apartment house where the Clairmonts lived in Florence. 
Friendship was managed, becoming a combustible in the niece's heart. Upon the 
elder Clairmont's death, the niece offered Silsbee the papers if he would only 
marry her. Despite his fanaticism for Shelleyana, Silsbee rigorously captained 
his passions, fled homeward with a notebook of Shelley's (once loaned to him by 
Claire), and eight years later donated it to Harvard. Oh yes ~ Claire and her 
mother, Mary Clairmont Godwin, had deserted William Godwin to live and wander with 
Shelley after the latter had ingratiated himself with Mary, much to Godwin's 
annoyance, 





BRIEFS 


- According to President Kerr of the University of California, the three 
major university administrative problems are: (1) sex for the students, 
(2) athletics for the alumni, (3) parking for the faculty. 


- Recently a young lady became ill while studying on the second floor of the 
University Library. The Doctor, after examining her, called an ambulance 
to have her taken to the Infirmary. The ambulance attendant removed her 
from the second floor via the elevator, to the loading dock level. Over the 
hum of the elevator, a weak voice was heard, "Is this what it takes to use 
the elevator?" 








THE SERVICE OF THE UNIVERSITY* 


Howard Mumford Jones 


Philosophically speaking, a university is defined as a congregation of 
scholars engaged in the discovery, preservation, and inculcation of truth. 
Scholars, of course, include scientific investigators. Those who desire to learn 
are supposed to attend upon this congregation and, through an apprenticeship sys- 
tem descending from the Middle Ages, master the mysteries of the art and practice 
of some branch of learning. They commence scholar, to use the archaic phrase, 
when they win the first degree in the arts, but their real initiation into the 
priesthood of learning comes only when they have achieved an advanced degree. 


Here, in the United States, our concept of the university has been our own. 
It has developed on its own lines, and, it seems to me at least, has differentiated 
itself more and more sharply from the formula for universities elsewhere in the 
world. 


Take the differences first, since to list them may sharpen our sense of the 
uniqueness of the American situation. We have, to begin with, no clear and con- 
sistent concept of the difference between a university and a college. Norwich 
University in Vermont is not a university but a military school, whereas Bryn Mawr 
College performs many of the functions of a university. We do not in this country, 
as they do at Oxford and Edinburgh, elect an honorary head of the institution, 
called the "Chancellor," leaving to a Vice-Chancellor the actual conduct of ad- 
ministration, although I see some symptoms that this distinction is developing 
among us. We do not even elect an annual head, or "Rector," as they do at Munich. 
Our presidents are chosen for an indefinite tenure, and are not elected by scholars 
but put over us by a quite non-academic body known as ''Regents" or "Trustees"; it 
is, we say, their "responsibility" to do so. Again, the whole colorful life of 
the American undergraduate campus is unknown in Europe, barring an occasional 
spring festival like that in Oslo ; and the responsibility which an American in- 
stitution feels for housing, feeding, and looking after its customers is virtually 
non-existent in Europe, where the university is conceived as an institution for 
the adult, not for the adolescent. Finally, let us remember that in point of law 
the American professor is nothing more than the hired employee of a corporate body 
over which he has no control, whereas in Europe and in other continents the pro- 
fessor is ex officio a member of the corporate body called the university. 


In this republic we differentiate between the privately endowed institutions 
and those that are publicly supported, between the ivy league and the state univer- 
sities and colleges. The difference between the two groups has become a real dif- 
ference, but it is not a difference in origins. With us the beginnings of the 
state preceded the beginnings of the university. The first university was as much 
the creation of the state as is the University of North Dakota. The public corpor- 
ation known as the Massachusetts Bay Colony anteceded the President and Fellows of 
Harvard College, who were in fact their legal constructs; and in Virginia the 
colony gained and lost a charter prior to the creation of William and Mary in 1693, 
The same type of historical development holds true for the other colonial colleges. 
They were the creations of the state; and to this day, though there are colleges 





*Appeared originally in The ACLS Newsletter, Winter, 1956-57. Republished here in 





somewhat condensed form in the faculty interest. - Editor. 
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supported from private funds rather than from tax money, no college, no university, 
no degree-granting institution of any kind can exist without the prior consent of 
government, state, or federal, or in certain cases territorial. 


The fundamental fact that in American history the state precedes the univer- 
sity and that the university is the creature of the state and can have no foun- 
dation for its legal being other than public law, explains our unique problem in 
governing and controlling our universities. In the typical American situation the 
college secures a charter, but the charter, or in the case of publicly supported 
institutions, the constitutional provision or the public law proceeding fram the 
constitution, does not create the college. It merely creates a corporation or a 
board that is authorized to create a college. In law, therefore, the university as 
an autonomous congregation of scholars engaged in the discover, preservation, and 
inculcation of truth does not exist, All that exists is a board of trustees or 
regents charged with the duty of hiring persons by contract to do certain acts. 


As our population spreads westward, it is interesting to see how persons thus 
authorized go about the creation of universities. The board is created, it meets, 
it elects a chairman, but, once it has determined where the university is to be, 
it does not send out invitations to scholars to apply or to attend, it does not 
announce that it is prepared to receive proposals for a professorship in chemistry, 
a professorship in internal medicine, a professorship in Latin, and so on. Rather, 
its next step is to select an agent to secure the services of such employees as in 
his judgment he can hire. By implication, the board declares its technical incom- 
petence, and delegates its powers to an agent. This agent is the president, who, 
as the representative of the board, becomes not merely the general manager of the 
nascent enterprise but also the only channel of communication between the members 
of the board, who in most cases have no professional academic competence, and the 
body of scholars which alone, in any intellectual sense, constitute the desired 
university. 


That the American pattern for creating and governing a university is anomalous 
seems clear. The philosophic concept of the university moves in one direction; the 
actual legal doctrine moves in precisely the opposite direction. The first ex- 
emplifies democracy on a high plane, the second administrative autocracy. This 
conflict has troubled a good many critics, among them men as varied in their 
points of view as Thorstein Veblem, Upton Sinclair, and Simon Flexner. 


Most Americans give at least lip service to the famous proposition set forth 
in the North-West Ordinance of 1787: "Religion, morality, and knowledge, being 
necessary to good government, and the happiness of mankind, schools and the means 
of education shall forever be encouraged."" Most Americans have done more. They 
wanted education and set out to get it. They felt that the instruments of the 
government they were improvising or creating offered the quickest means by which 
to spread education over a vast territory; and on pragmatical grounds of need and 
immediate experience rather than after a study of European precedent, they brought 
the unique American system into being - the local schoolboard, the state-wide board 
of regents, the charter for the trustees of the privately endowed institution. 


When a state law compels the state university to admit to its beginning class 
any graduate of a state high school simply because he or she is a graduate and re- 
gardless of his or her qualifications for the intellectual life, this result of 
the doctrine that the primary duty of the university is to serve the state must 
either delight or depress the observer, all depending upon his philosophy of edu- 
cation and his concept of democratic culture. This is perhaps the doctrine of ser- 
vice in an extreme form, but it should not be cited as evidence that the doctrine 
is itself wrong-headed. On the contrary, the concept of the state university in 
the service of the state has very great merits. 
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But this great concept of service to the state has also its characteristic 
weakness. This weakness does not lurk in the administrative and legal anomaly of 
a congregation of scholars run like an industrial corporation under a general 
manager hired and retired by the board. I think good will and a deep national in- 
stinct for democratic behavior offset the difficulty here; and although cases of 
violating academic freedom continue to occur, no one familiar with the situation 
as it was, say, in 1890, and the situation as it is today but must feel that aca- 
demic tenure, academic freedom, and academic responsibility are better understood 
and more generally accepted now than they were when John Hopkins was founded in 
1876. I do not mean that all is rosy; I do mean that the firm insistence upon a 
set of principles by the American Association of University Professors, coupled 
with the ancient and healthy competition for men and prestige, have softened the 
asperities of the administrative-faculty tug of war. 


It is elsewhere, I think, that we must look for our characteristic institu- 
tional weakness; and I suggest that that weakness lies not in the assumption that 
the dean or the president, the regent or the trustee is the natural enemy of the 
professor, but rather in the common failure of both administration and faculty to 
distinguish between the university as a service institution and the university as 
an institution in the service of the state, 


I have been mildly critical of the philosophic concept of the university as a 
congregation of scholars pursuing truth for its own sake, although we would be poor 
indeed if we lost this great concept. A university is, or should be, a place dedi- 
cated to the adult pursuit of learning. It is not, or at least it should not be, 
an advanced high school; it is not a junior college; it is not an academy; it is 
not even synonymous with a college of liberal arts, though a college of liberal 
arts may properly be a constituent part of the American university. Above all, a 
university is not, or ought not to be, a place for the inculcation of the rudiments 
of intelligence and culture merely because, under our somewhat invertebrate system 
of public education, youth is earlier permitted to neglect these rudiments. 


I do not believe the proper function of a university is to teach boys and 
girls the elements of spelling, punctuation, grammar, and the writing of simple 
sentences; yet I suppose the greater part of the time and energy of the largest 
single fraction of the staff of the American university is spent in doing, not what 
the high school should have done, but what the grade school should have done for 
the high school. I do not believe the university is the place to begin studying a 
foreign language; yet another large section of the faculty is engaged in this ab- 
surdity. Like the daughters of Danaus, they yearly pour the elements of Spanish, 
French, or German into leaky buckets, the water running out of the buckets at the 
end of the year. The young have been so often assured that the English they have 
not mastered is the universal language of all mankind that they do not bother to 
learn any other - in shocking contrast to European and Asiatic youth. I do not be- 
lieve the university is the proper place to teach the elements of reading, or the 
elements of physics, or the elements of chemistry, or the elements of botany, or 
the elements of any other subject commonly supposed to be made available in the 
secondary schools. The American university, however, has taken on all these chores 
in the name of service and because, popular opinion to the contrary, the American 
university staff is too good-natured to refuse this service to the state. 


One of the wisest persons I have ever known - the other was Jane Adams of Hull 
House = was the late Alfred North Whitehead. Mr. Whitehead, I think, once uttered 
the cryptic remark that the characteristic weakness of the University is good 
teaching. He had in mind the tendency to sacrifice the true function of a univer~ 
sity to a secondary task. The true concern of a university is with learning, not 
with teaching. Teaching is but a secondary, even a misleading, function in this 
context. It is a misleading function when the concept of learning is, as is too 
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often the case, sacrificed to the concept of teaching; when, for example, adoles- 
cents are solemnly asked to rate mature scholars in terms of their entertainment 
value in the classroom, and an administration in turn seriously accepts these cal- 
low judgments as a factor in the keeping and promoting of scholars. I wander how 
Thoreau, Nietzsche, Veblen, Spinoza, Kierkegaard, or Aristotle would have fared in 
such a system. 


I think the common misapprehension of the true nature of a university is demon- 
strated every spring and every fall when the representatives of the textbook indus- 
try swarm over our campuses, offering their wares for adoption, suggesting that a 
desk copy of such and such a book will improve everything, and persuading pro- 
fessors that the best way to get their views into circulation is to write something 
for freshmen. Imagine an interview between an American textbook salesman and the 
historian of the decline and fall of the Roman empire! And picture Gibbon's be- 
wilderment at being told that a poll of sophomore classes showed that his work was 
too long, too learned, and too literary, and that, to be published, it must be re- 
duced to a single, short, snappy volume suitable for the adolescent mind and making 
constant references to social parallels between ancient Rome and modern America! 


The university, without abandoning its admirable relation to the state, must 
remain the capital and fortress of thought. Emerson's definition of the scholar 
still holds: it is man thinking. As we exhaust our natural resources, as our won- 
derful machines pile leisure like an embarrassment around us, as the tensions and 
perplexities of the world increase about us, as the life span lengthens and the pop- 
ulation grows, we have need of man thinking - thinking fundamentally, thinking 
philosophically, thinking morally; for without thought the people perish. It is 
good to serve, but if I may alter a familiar line, they also serve who only stand 
and think. Our noisy and pleasant activities on the campus fill the ear with 
sound, but at the heart of the university there should always be a zone of silence, 
a quiet and protected place away from the market and the Rotary Club, where our 
best men can discover truth, preserve it, and diffuse it, not as service but as 
idea, That is the core of the university concept, and if we lose it, we lose every- 
thing. Can we somehow at once combine and separate the two aspects of American uni- 
versity life - the day-to-day serviceability to the state that public universities 
so admirably have developed, and the protection of man thinking in the light of 
time and eternity? To protect that man is the quintessential service of the uni- 
versity to the state, and the continuing problem of the American institution is how 
to fuse into a single whole these two excellent but opposed ideas of university 
life. 





THE TIMELESS QUALITY OF BOOKS 





The World of Books is the most remarkable creation of man; nothing 
else that he builds ever lasts. Monuments fall, nations perish, civili- 
zations grow old and die out. After an era of darkness new races build 
others; but in the world of books are volumes that live on, still as you 
young and fresh as the day they were written, still telling men's hearts 
of the hearts of men centuries old. - Clarence Day in "From Cicero to 
Cerf" by Robert B. Downs, Wilson Library Bulletin, March, 1958. 

















SCIENTIFIC SERIALS - NO END IN SIGHT? 


Richard J. Beck 
Science & Technology Librarian, University of ldaho 


It is estimated there are now over 55,000 journals, containing some 1,200,000 
significant articles, published annually in the sciences. The figures are almost 
as overwhelming in the humanities and social sciences. In this age of competitive 
research, the mounting flood of published data threatens to swamp even the most 
zealous investigator; yet our very progress depends upon the free flow of infor- 
mation. Thus it seems appropriate here to review and summarize some of the events 
of the past year which can have far-reaching consequences on the efforts of re- 
searchers and librarians alike to control the "exploding" volume of scientific in- 
formation, 


Early in 1958 leading American scientists appeared before Congressional Com- 
mittees to help determine what should be done to make scientific information more 
readily available. It was pointed out that the greatest cause of inefficiency in 
research is due to lack of knowledge of work already done. A number of recom-. 
mendations were made including the following: increased support, through the 
National Science Foundation, of scientific periodicals, indexing and abstracting 
services; publication of government research in recognized periodicals; government 
support of international activities in publishing symposia and translations; uni- 
fication of translations by different agencies and prompt publication of them in 
regular periodicals; study and support of new methods of classification, indexing, 
and retrieval of scientific information; as well as new methods for rapid publi- 


cation and efficient, but inexpensive, printing of scientific papers. Many of these 
proposals were duly considered in the subsequent National Defense Education Act of 
1958. 


The International Conference on Scientific Information met November 16-21, 
1958 to discuss the storing and retrieval of scientific information. A previous 
conference in 1949, sponsored by the U.N., had little practical value but made the 
interested parties aware of the fact that while there was much duplication in in- 
dexing and abstracting of the same articles by various services, there were also 
many gaps in the coverage of scientific information. Among the points made in 
various panel discussions at the recent conference were: the importance of person- 
al contact among scientists, preference for abstracting specialists (over authors’ 
abstracts), and the need for high quality and promptness of publication. There 
were discussions on the literature and reference needs of the scientist, the ef- 
fectiveness of indexing and abstracting services, the effectiveness of monographs, 
compendia and specialized data centers. It was pointed out that, except in biology, 
monographs are going out of style; there are not enough good scientists interested 
enough to do a good job on reviews; and in some areas growth of knowledge has in- 
creased fantastically - so much so that publication is impossible. For example, if 
the International Critical Tables were reissued today they would consist of several 
hundred volumes in contrast with the seven-volume set publishing during 1926-33. 
Suggestions were made for more directories of various types of scientists to facili- 
tate communication. Another panel discussing the responsibilities of governments 
and societies advocated a trend toward more national services and international co- 
Ordination, although an international scientific center was ruled out for now. 








Nature. 183:147. Jan. 17, 1959. 












Many of these points were also brought out at earlier congressional hearings. 
Everyone seems agreed, however, that we do not want a large government science in- 
formation center, but rather a coordination of existing services. For months the 
President's Science Advisory Committee, then headed by vr. James R. Killian, had 
been looking into the same matters, and on December 7, 1958 the White House re- 
leased a report of the committee entitled "Improving the Availability of Scientific 
and Technical Information in the U.S." This eight-page report pointed out that the 
matter of scientific information - the technical data that a scientist needs in 
order to do his job - has attracted little or no public interest. It emphasized 
the importance of published research as a means of announcing significant results 
of one's work and keeping abreast of what others are doing in one's field. The re- 
port went on to evaluate the present system (or lack of it) and offered solutions 
to our difficulties. Again, the need for a coordinating scientific information 
service was stressed, rather than a large governmental service like Russia's In- 
stitute of Scientific and Technical Information. Rather than supplant existing 
agencies, we should improve and strengthen the preeent system. 














Thus on December 11, 1958, as a requirement of the National Defense Education 
Act of 1958 and a recommendation of the Science Advisory Committee, the National 
Science Foundation established the Science Information Service, "designed to make 
scientific literature in all languages more readily available in order to shorten 
the time spent by scientists and engineers in searching for needed information, "2 
Furthermore, the Service was set up to “provide, or arrange for the provision of 
indexing, abstracting, translating, and other services leading to a more effective 
dissemination of scientific information, and undertake programs to develop new or 
improved methods, including mechanized systems, for making scientific information 
available."3 This agency is headed by Burton W, Adkinson. Under the same di- 
rection the foundation set up a Science Information Council consisting of the li- 
brarians of the Library of Congress, the National Library of Medicine, the U.S. 
Department of Agriculture Library and the Head of the Science Information Service 
as ex officio members, plus fifteen other members appointed by the Director of the 
National Science Foundation - to advise, consult and make recommendations to the 
head of the Science Information Service.4 Among its members the Council includes 
Curtis G. Benjamin (President of McGraw-Hill), Verner Clapp (President of the 
Council on Library Resources), E.J. Crane (of Chemical Abstracts) and William N. 
Locke (Director of Libraries at M.I.T.). 

























On December 27, 1958 there appeared a report entitled "Strengthening American 
Science" in which the Science Advisory Committee examined the whole range of inter- 
action of government and science. On the basis of its recommendations the President 
set up a new Federal Council for Science and Technology to offer advice and inte- 
grate government research, The point was made that we must have some mechanism for 
overseeing total federal effort in science, other than just the Bureau of the Bud- 
get. Initially the membership of the Council is to consist of eight agencies, 
administering 95 percent of government research, with the President's Special 
Science Advisor as chairman. The scientific agencies included are the Atomic Energy 
Commission, the National Science Foundation and the National Aeronautics and Space 
Administration. Other agencies of diverse interests are the Departments of Defense, 
Agriculture, Commerce, Interior, and Health, Education and Welfare.> 


World War II caused a backlog of unpublished material. Moreover, it was fol- 
lowed by a vast increase in publication of scientific literature. It is generally 





2science. 129:85-86. Jan. 9, 1959. 
30p. Cit. 129:441. Feb. 20, 1959. 
4op. Cit. 129:87. Jan. 9, 1959. 

50p. Cit. 129:708. March 13, 1959. 





understood that the main cause of our problems is the ever-increasing volume of 
research. Dr. Killian is quoted in numerous journals as saying there are now 55,000 
journals containing some 1,200,000 significant articles in the physical and life 
sciences, plus 60,000 books and approximately 100,000 isolated research reports pub- 
lished annually. Many of these publications are in Russian, Japanese and other 
exotic languages understood by few of our scientists. In these areas the govern- 
ment will aid in translations. At the Library of Congress, the science and tech- 
nology collection alone contains one and one-half million volumes and doubles every 
twenty years. There are 1,200-1,500 new science journals appearing every year, yet 
the Library of Congress received only one-third of the 50,000 titles in the World 
List of Scientific Periodicals (1952). By 1979 this list is expected to reach 
100,000 titles. 


"In any event, in establishing the new agency (the Science Information Service), 
Congress has sharply increased the funds available to the National Science Foun- 
dation for information; they jumped from $1.9 million in fiscal 1958 to $3.6 mil- 
lion in 1959 and the estimate for 1960 will be as follows: foreign science infor- 
mation (mainly translations), $1.95 million; support for publications and reference 
service, $1.5 million; research on scientific information problems, $900,000; in- 
ternational scientific exchanges, $500,000; and unpublished research information, 
$250,000. In stating...its aim...that in the future ‘any U.S. scientist can obtain 
any item of scientific information he needs, no matter where it originates,’ the 
Information Service is aiming high.''6 


In the past, publishers of journals and indexing and abstracting services have 
sought short-term financial aid from private, professional, industrial and govern- 
mental agencies on the one hand, while cutting costs by conservation of space and 
paper through condensation of articles, and increased advertising, etc. on the 
other. Long-term solutions, however, require widespread application of machine 
methods, including mechanized storage and retrieval systems. 


In recent months we have noted the implementation of a number of proposals re~ 
viewed so far. A grant to Biological Abstracts has enabled that service to increase 
its coverage from 26 percent to nearly 40 percent of the world's biological sciences 
research literature. The new journal, Wildlife Disease, was recently issued ex- 
clusively on microcards, with the aid of a National Science Foundation grant, to 
test the feasibility of micromaterials, with an eye towards reduction of publi- 
cation costs. 








In the field of translations, a recent report noted there were sixty-one 
Russian journals available in English, 34 supported principally by the National 
Science Foundation, 9 by the National Institute of Health, and the rest published 
commercially. The American Institute of Biological Sciences and the American In- 
stitute of Physics, among others, are translating Russian journals and are being 
subsidized by substantial National Science Foundation grants. Since the above- 
mentioned report appeared, the increase in titles and decrease in subscription 
prices have been quite noticeable. For example, the subscription for Soviet Physics 
has dropped from $70 to $35 annually for academic libraries. 





Moreover, a new periodical, Technical Translations, published by the Office of 
Technical Services, in cooperation with the Special Libraries Association, lists 
and abstracts translated material from U.S. Government sources, the Special Librar- 
ies Association, cooperating foreign governments, educational institutions, and 
private sources. The Office of Technical Services serves as the collection center 
for governmental translations, both domestic and foreign. The Special Libraries 





Sop. Cit. 129:441. Feb. 20, 1959. 











Association Translation Center at John Crerar Library in Chicago collects non- 
governmental translations both domestic and foreign. Translations are listed, ab- 
stracted and available for purchase through photostat or microfilm copies from the 
Translation Center or the Library of Congress, thus eliminated much duplication of 
effort and money expended. 


In an attempt to make unclassified, unpublished government scientific research 
data more accessible, the National Science Foundation has issued the first of a 
series that will inventory important scientific sources and activities within the 
Federal Government, This series is entitled Scientific Information Activities of 
Federal Agencies, and the first number covers the U.S. Department of Agriculture. 





In its new bimonthly bulletin, Science Information News, the National Science 
Foundation provides a medium for reporting new and improved methods of disseminat- 
ing scientific information and news of projects, grants, surveys and cooperative 
undertakings sponsored by federal agencies, and other public and private organi- 
zations = domestic, foreign and international. 





In May 1958, Biological Abstracts tabulated the coverage of the major U.S. ab- 
stracting and indexing services, which had just formed the National Federation of 
Science Abstracting and Indexing Services (The Bookmark, September, 1958, p. 14). 
Our major services provided citations to 437,389 papers in 1957 while the Soviet 
41i=Union Institute of Scientific and Technical Information provided 478,044. Es- 
tinated Russian coverage for 1958 is 506,438. The table below presents the cover- 
age of our services for 1957 and 1958 and the planned coverage for 1959. In one 
vear we have drawn slightly ahead of comparable Russian services. "Further, all of 
the National Federation Services have provided or are working on subject indexes 
for 1958. Although they are now four or five years old, subject indexes to the two 
largest Russian services - biology and chemistry - have not as yet appeared,"/ 








The table shows abstract coverage for 1959 exceeds that of 1957 by 58 percent 
and total coverage is 34 percent greater. 


ABSTRACT AND CITATION COVERAGE PROVIDED BY MEMBERS OF 
THE NATIONAL FEDERATION OF SCIENCE ABSTRACTING AND INDEXING SERVICES® 














ZIncrease 
Abstract Services 1957 1958 ZIncrease 1959 Over 1957 
Aero/Space Reviews 6,770 8,500 25 12,000 77 
Applied Mechanics Reviews 4,245 5,285 24 6 ,000 41 
Biological Abstracts 40 ,061 42,575 6 62,500 56 
Chemical Abstracts 101 ,027 117 ,656 16 130,000 29 
Engineering Index 26 ,300 30 ,000 14 45 ,000 71 
Mathematical Reviews 9,200 9 ,000 (+2) 9 ,000 (-2) 
Meteorological Abstracts 5,000 5 ,000 0 7,500 50 
Nuclear Science Abstracts 14,042 18 ,000 28 25 ,000 78 
Psychological Abstracts 9,074 6,100 (-33) 12,000 32 
Review of Metal Literature 8,219 12,000 46 12,000 46 
Technical Abstracts Bulletin 
(ASTIA) 4,276 30 ,000 601 32,000 648 
U.S. Government Research 
Reports (OTS) 8,400 9,625 14 10,000 19 
Technical Translations (OTS) - - - 10 ,000 - 
Sub-totals 236 ,614 293 ,741 24 373 ,000 58 








7Biological Abstracts. 33(7):xii. May 7, 1959. 
Ibid. 
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%ZIncrease 
Title Listing Services 1957 1958 Zincrease 1959 Over 1957 











Bibliography of Agriculture 96 ,258 99 ,470 3 100 ,000 4 
Current List of Medical 
Literature 104,517 114,214 9 115 ,000 10 





Sub-totals 200,775 213 ,684 6 215 ,000 7 
GRAND TOTALS 437 ,389 507 ,425 16 588 ,000 34 


",..it is not the nature of things for any one man to make a sudden violent 
discovery; science goes step by step, and every man depends on the work of his pre- 
decessors. Scientists are not dependent on the ideas of a single man, but on the 
combined wisdom of thousands of men, all thinking the same problem, and each doing 
his ey bit to add to the great structure of knowledge which is gradually being 
erected," 





*Lord Ernest Rutherford. In Report of President's Science Advisory Committe, p. l, 


release of December 7, 1958, as quoted from “recent issue of Scientific American 
article by James Newman," 





OBJECTIVES OF LIBRARY WORK 








The objective of library work is to be able to provide the reader, 
no matter where he may be, with information as to what recorded knowledge 
exists applicable to his interest, and to be able to furnish him with 
the relevant portion of that record no matter where it may be located... 


The improvement of the mechanisms used by libraries is not to be 
dreaded as the encroachment of the machine upon intellectual work, Just 
as the printing press, the card catalog, the pneumatic tube and the 
book carrier have contributed to the liberation rather than the Limi- 
tations of the mind's inquiry, so too may other mechanical devices, even 
automata, serve the same end. 


These mechanisms may be expected "to bring closer the day when the 
resources of the world's libraries may constitute ‘one library’ to 
which all nay have access, wherever they may be."' - Verner Clapp, from 
the Second Annual Report of the Council on Library Resources, Inc., 
Library Journal, June 1, 1959. 

















UNIVERSITY OF IDAHO LIBRARY 
RULES GOVERNING BOOK LOANS 


A =- Two-Week Loans 


Library books of either a general or popular nature may be borrowed for a loan 
period of two weeks with the usual privilege of renewal for an additional two weeks 
period. Faculty members who may require books of these types for instructional use 
may have them called back to the Library and placed on reserve. 


B - Semester Loans 


1. Books or other printed matter required as direct teaching aids in the class- 
room or for research may be borrowed by a member of the faculty on a SEMESTER LOAN 
basis for a four-month period or a semester, whichever is longer; provided, however, 
that they are not reference materials and are not generally in demand by others. 
These books are not subject to renewal except under special circumstances. A book 
out on semester loan basis may be recalled by the Library for a limited loan to a 
faculty member or a student who may request it. If a member of the faculty requires 
such a book for continuous use for more than the stated time, then the faculty mem- 
ber should consider the need for an additional copy from departmental funds. 


2. When the use of a book by a student is essential to the student for longer than 
the regular loan period (two weeks), the upper division or graduate student may, 
upon the written request of a faculty member, check out such a book for a longer 
specified time. 


C - Special Loans 


1. Highly specialized books and other printed materials, presumably not in demand, 
related to an exclusive field, and required continuously close at hand in connection 
with classroom or laboratory work, or for research may be borrowed on a SPECIAL 
LOAN basis by members of the faculty. Books loaned to the faculty members on this 
basis are not generally subject to recall, but may be recalled by the librarian for 
shelving in the Library if other members of the faculty should subsequently require 
them in their work. However, the librarian may, at his discretion, seek to recon- 
cile the respective needs of two professors by arranging for a more limited loan 
period for either or both. The privileges conferred by the above procedure should 
be exercised with restraint. It is not desirable that a member of the faculty 
should borrow a large number of books for a long period of time. 








2. Books and other materials loaned to members of the faculty on special loans 
are subject to an annual inventory by the librarian who will have a member of the 
staff inspect once each year such materials out on loan to check for missing items 
and to return to the Library temporarily those which may require repair. 


D - Responsibility for Lost Material 


Books and other printed matter are charged out to individual faculty members 
and not to the reading rooms of the various colleges. The Borrower of books or re- 
lated materials is responsible for replacement of lost or missing titles and shall 
reimburse the Library for the loss. This coes not preclude the assumption of re- 
sponsibility for replacement of lost materials by departments or divisions if so 
desired. 


Approved by the Administrative Council. 





THE SCHOLARLY CREAM 


In compiling a selective bibliography of notable scholarship and criticism 
in the field of English and American literature, covering the past thirty years, 
for his comprehensive bibliographical guide Contemporary Literary Scholarship, 
editor Lewis Leary sent a questionnaire to 250 literary critics and scholars in 
colleges and universities throughout the United States. The voting was done by 
mail and the results moderated in the editorial office. The following is his list 
of 50 outstanding titles "with which every teacher should be acquainted." (The 
Library has all titles except those by Bentley and Leavis.) 





- Abrams, M.H. The mirror and the Lamp. 1953. 
- Auerbach, Erich. Mimesis, tr. W.R. Trask. 1953. 
- Bate, Walter Jackson. From Classic to Romantic. 1946. 
Baugh, A.C., ed. A Literary History of England. 1941. 
Beach, J.W. The Concept of Nature in Nineteenth-Century English Poetry. 1936, 
1956. 
Bentley, G.E. The Jacobean and Caroline Stage. 1941-1956. 
Blackmur, R.P. The Double Agent. 1935. 
Brooks, Cleanth. Modern Poetry and the Tradition. 1939. 
Brooks, Cleanth. The Well Wrought Urn. 1947. 
Buckley, J.H. The Victorian Temper. 1951. 
Bush, Douglas. English Literature in the Early Seventeenth Century, 1600-1660. 
1945, 
Bush, Douglas. Mythology and the Rennaissance Tradition in English Poetry. 
1932. 
Bush, Douglas. Mythology and the Romantic Tradition in English Poetry. 1937. 
The Cambridge Bibliography of English Literature, ed. F.W. Bateson. 1940, 1957. 
Chambers, E.K. William Shakespeare. 1930. 
Chaucer, Geoffrey. Complete Works, ed. F.N. Robinson. 1933, 1957. 
Curtius, Ernst. European Literature and the Latin Middle Ages, tr. W.R. Trask. 
1953. 
Eliot, T.S. Selected Essays, 1917-1932, 1932, 1950. 
- Empson, William. Seven Types of Ambiguity. 1930, 1947. 
- Fergusson, Francis. The Idea of a Theatre. 1949. 
Granville-Barker, Harley. Prefaces to Shakespeare. 1946-1957. 
Jonson, Ben. Works, ed. C.H. Herford and Percy and Evelyn Simpson. 1925-1952. 
Kazin, Alfred. On Native Grounds. 1942. 
Leavis, F.R. Revaluation: Tradition and Development in English Poetry. 1949, 
Lewis, C.S. The Allegory of Love. 1936, 1938. 
Lewis, C.S. English Literature of the S:xteenth Century, Excluding Drama, 1954. 
Lewis, R.W.B. The American Adam. 1950. 
Lovejoy, A.O. The Great Chain of Being. 1936. 
Lowes, J.L. The Road to Xanadu. 1927. 
Manly, J.M. and Rickert, Edith. The Text of the Canterbury Tales: Studied on 
the Basis of All Known Manuscripts. 1940. 
Matthiessen, F.O. American Renaissance. 1941. 
Miller, Perry. The New England Mind: The Seventeenth Century. 1939, 1954. 
Miller, Perry. The New England Mind: From Colony to Province. 1953. 
Nicolson, M.H. The Breaking of the Circle. 1950. 
Pope, Alexander. Correspondence, ed. George Sherburn. 1956, 
Richards, I.A. Practical Criticism. 1929. 
- Rusk, R.L. The Life of Ralph Waldo Emerson. 1949. 
- Sherburn, George. The Early Career of Alexander Pope. 1934. 
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- Sherburn, George. The Restoration and Eighteenth Century, 1600-1789. 1948. 
- Smith, H.N. Virgin Land: The American West as Symbol and Myth. 1950. 
Spiller, R.E., ed, The Literary History of the United States. 1948. 

- Trilling, Lionel. The Liberal Imagination. 1950. 
- Trilling, Lionel. Matthew Arnold. 1939, 1949. 
Tuve, Rosemund, Elizabethan and Metaphysical Imagery. 1947. 
- Wellek, Rene. A History of Modern Criticism, 1750-1950. 1955- 
- Wellek, Rene and Warren, Austin. Theory of Literature. 1949. 
White, N.I. Shelley. 1940, 
- Willey, Basil. The Seventeenth-Century Background. 1934. 
- Wilson, Edmund. Axel's Castle. 1931. 
Wimsatt, W.J., ed. Literary Criticism: A Short History. 1957 


THE BEST NOVELS OF OUR TIME 


Bergan Evans, professor of English at Northwestern University, co-author of 
Dictionary of Contemporary American Usage, and TV master of ceremonies of "The 
Last "Word," selected not so long ago a list of "The Best Novels of Our Time for 
Cosmopolitan magazine. "Our Time" is interpreted as going back to World War I. 
Mr. Evans' selections are: 





Robert Penn Warren. All the King's Men. 
Theodore Dreiser. An American Tragedy. 
Sinclair Lewis. Babbitt. 

Aldous Huxley. Brave New World. 

Andre Gide. The Counterfeiters. 

John Steinbeck. The Grapes of Wrath. 

F, Scott Fitzgerald. The Great Gatsby. 
Graham Creen. The Heart of the Matter. 
Robert Graves. I, Claudius. 

Thomas Mann. The Magic Mountain, 

Andre Malraux. Man's Fate, 

E.M. Forster. A Passage to India. 
Albert Camus. The Plague. 

William Faulkner. The Sound and the Fury. 
Ernest Hemingway. The Sun Also Rises. 
Marcel Proust. Swann's Way. 

Franz Kafka. The Trial. 

James Joyce. Ulysses. 

John Dos Passos. U.S.A. 

D.H. Lawrence. Women in Love. 








BEHIND THE STACKS 











INVESTMENT ADVICE 


Investment in corporation stocks is enjoying unequalled popularity. More 
than 8,000,000 Americans are today shareowners. According to the New York Stock 
Exchange, investment clubs have grown from a bare handful in 1954 to more than 
15,000 in 1958. Each month three times as many mutual fund shares are bought as 
are sold. Given this tremendous influx of inexperienced investors, the need for 
sound, non-technical investment advice is apparent. Of the number of good books 
appearing last year designed to meet this need, the following are of exceptional 
interest. 


The first is a perennial favorite which in 1958 went into its eighth edition. 
Roger Babson modestly attributes the success of Business Barometers for Profits, 
Security and Income to its practical emphasis on patience and courage. But it is 
also a fact that the book is an excellent primer on investment, Written in an 
easy style and in layman's language, it covers nearly every aspect of investing. 
Budgeting, ratings, investment trusts, buying and selling, speculation and a great 
many other topics are succinctly but adequately discussed. An important feature 
of the volume is a special section on the highly successful statistical method by 
means of which the Babson organization projects future stock value trends. Cer- 
tainly the new investor should become familiar with the material in Business 
Barometers... before venturing his money in an enterprise that can be as risky as 
it is rewarding, 











Sherman F. Feyler's Income Growth With Security is a more specialized ap- 
proach to investment and presupposes some knowledge of the field. Mr. Feyler's 
volume is a clear and compact discussion of a variety of formula-plans for buying 
and selling securities. Although he gives his first attention to the plans of 
some of the more successful mutual funds and various institutions, the author de- 
votes a significant portion of his book to formula-planning for the small investor. 
The New England Plan, the Monthly Investment Plan of the New York Stock Exchange, 
the Burlingame Plan and several others are concisely analyzed and the strengths 
and weaknesses of each developed. Income Growth With Security is an important 
source of up-to-date information on this relatively recent investment technique. 








Dividends and Democracy by Lewis D. Gilbert deals with a different phase of 
investment. Purchase of sound stock is only the beginning of the investor's re- 
sponsibility, says Mr. Gilbert. In the long run stock is only as sound as the 
corporation behind it and it is up to the owners, the shareholders, to see that 
the company is wisely guided. But unfortunately, the author contends, most stock- 
owners fail to recognize this fact, As a result this natural apathy has, in many 
instances, been fostered by management giving rise to a selfish, oligarchic clique 
which manipulates company policy at the owner's expense. Owning stock in over 600 
corporations, Mr. Gilbert has long been a crusader for the rights of the small 
shareowner and during his career has clashed with such imperious executives as 
General Douglas MacArthur of Remington Rand, Charles Schwab of Bethlehem Steel, 
George Washington Hill of American Tobacco and many other eminent figures. Divi- 
dends_ and Democracy is a stimulating and provocative book. It may in the long run 
prove of more fundamental importance to investors than the more technical volumes 
of investment advice. There is widespread faculty interest in books on investment. 
This meets the level of a common demonimator. 
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THE PRESS AND THE PRESIDENTS 


A picture of the President of the United States patting a baby's head, munch- 
ing on a hot dog, or triumphantly grinning after a successful putt is a familiar 
sight to most Americans in this age of mass communications, Yet, it was only a 
short while ago that press photographers had to hide in a hay-wagon in an attempt 
to photograph the President, and chase Andrew J. Volstead, the father of the Pro~- 
hibition Amendment, down Pennsylvania Avenue, snapping at his flying coat tails 
like a pack of hunting dogs nipping at a fox's tail. 


President Eisenhower is used to having photographers shoot pictures of him as 
he makes his way around the links, but President Wilson was not. Shielded by Dick 
Jervis, the White House Secret Service Chief, he had a lot more privacy when taking 
his exercise. One day the Washington photographers asked Jervis for special per- 
mission to photograph Wilson on the golf course. To their great surprise, he 
readily agreed, promising that he would arrange to station them in a shack, the 
walls of which were full of knot-holes through which they could sight their 
lenses. After they had crowded in, they began to prepare their cameres. Then it 
was discovered that there were no knot-holes. The photographers rushed to the 
door. Jervis had padlocked it on the outside. President Wilson played his game 
of golf unphotographed. 


President Hoover was camera-shy also, but Congressmen were beginning to 
realize the value of flattering shots which could let the folks back home know 
that they were looking after their interests. On one occasion, cameramen were 
filming Hoover as he signed a farm-relif bill flanked by Senators James E. Watson 
of Indiana, Arthur Capper of Kansas, Joseph E. Ransdell of Louisiana and Charles 
L. McNary of Oregon. The cameramen instructed the Senators to keep quiet and 
stand still for a minute. After the shots had been taken, Senator Watson remarked: 
"Those kodakers are the only fellows in the world who could keep the mouths of 
four senators shut for three minutes." 


The golden era for Washington cameramen came during the Roosevelt admin- 
istration. F.D.R. had a perfect sense of the dramatic and made good copy even 
while eating a hot dog. Any shot of him exuded personal warmth. As a result, we 
have pictures of President Roosevelt kissing his wife, petting his dog, and even 
eating peanuts. 


President Truman was not as fond of being photographed as his predecessor had 
been. It was his custom to arise early and move through the day unobtrusively. 
On one train trip from Washington to Fulton, Missouri, a member of the train crew 
casually mentioned to the photographers that Truman was at the controls of the 
diesel, It took fast footwork to record the scene for posterity. 


The exciting encounters of the Press with the Presidents make up only a 
portion of Dateline: Washington, a history of the National Press Club, which also 
serves as an informal history of Washington and its habitues. 





THE OLDEST AND YOUNGEST 


Margaret O'Brien, at twenty-one, is still the youngest person Jisted in the 
current volume of Who's Who in America. The oldest biographee is the Reverend 
Arthur Judson Brown of New York City, He was one hundred and one on December 3, 
1957. In addition, he is the author of 15 books on church work and an elector of 
the Hall of Fame. There were 8,602 men and women listed in the Original 1899 
Who's Who in America. Of this number 1,023 were still in the 1932-33 edition and 
31 in the 1958-59 edition. The oldest of these is lawyer and author Lee 
Meriwether, now 96. 
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KLONDIKE INFLATION 











When Joaquin Miller, the Oregon Byron turned prospector, stepped from his 
barge at Dawson City in 1897, he pulled an onion from his pocket. As he raised 

it to his mouth, a hungry by-stander extended a one-dollar bill. When the as- 
tounded Miller refused to part with the onion, the man increased his offer to five 
dollars. The leek-loving lyricist was able to resist the temptation, but less 
scrupulous individuals found the situation ideal for exploitation. The few small 
supply ships that managed to get through were quickly looted, and starvation be- 
came a constant companion. Miners with thousands of dollars worth of gold dust 
in their pockets found that it wasn't enough to buy even the simplest hash-house 
meal, and hunters traded entire herds of mountain sheep for a sack of rancid 
flour. It cost almost as much to die as it did to live. A hearse drawn by six 
malemutes rented for $2,000. Lumber for a coffin was priced at forty cents a 
foot, and nails cost $8.50 a pound. Gravediggers were paid $200 to hack a hollow 
out of the frozen ground, a task which sometimes took as long as a week. The 
stakes were high, but nature had loaded the dice in the toss for wealth and fame 
in the last great gold rush. In The Klondike Fever Pierre Berton, an old hand at 
panning this type of literary gold, gives a good idea of what induced thousands 
of people to stake their lives against the chance of discovering some of that 
yellow dust in the hard Yukon ground. 



















A FABULOUS EPISODE 







The Great Diamond Mine swindle is one of the most fabulous episodes in 
Western history. Reportedly netting its perpetrators more than $600,000 in a 
relatively infinitesimal investment, this cleverly executed "salting" operation 
fooled some of the nation's leading financial personalities and several of the 
world's foremost jewel experts, The mastermind behind the plot, according to 
many, was an ingenious adventurer named Asbury Harpending, and in 1912 he was ac- 
cused in print. To refute these charges Harpending penned a series of articles 
for the San Francisco Bulletin and a short time later republished them as a book, 
the Great Diamond Hoax. Happily for readers, the author began his vindication at 
the beginning and the result is a candid and gripping autobiography of which the 
Diamond Swindle is the dramatic climax. As one of its Western Frontier Library 
reprints, the University of Oklahoma Press has recently reprinted this colorful 
account, and a copy may be found in the Library. 

























AN ARCHAELOGICAL JEWEL 


In America today there is a growing fraternity of women and men who have as 
their common memory a trip to Angkor. One hundred years ago the ruins of this 
mysterious and exotic civilization of medieval Cambodia was unknown to western 
man. The silent grandeur and sculptured beauty lay covered under the dense jungle 
of Southeast Asia. Today an American airline has weekly flights to this archae- 
ological jewel whose grandeur is equalled in few places of the world such as the 
pyramids and the Acropolis, Rome. Several years ago Bernard-Philippe Groslier, 
son of one of the first archaeologists of the Khmers - the people of Angkor - 
wrote the volume, the Arts and Civilization of Angkor. Jacques Arthaud, his 
photographer, spent many months in the jungle of Cambodia to make his graphic 
study for the book, Their work was well rewarded by top European book prizes. 
The University Library now has an English translation of this work. Days before 
our copy reached the public shelves, a waiting list of patrons accumulated. Two 
of these were members of that fraternity of Angkor visitors. The rest were their 
friends who tired of their talk of this exotic paradise and wanted graphic proof 
of such a beauty engulfed by the steaming jungles of Cambodia. 
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A MAJOR EVENT 


Publication of the new semi-monthly Technical Translations is an event of 
major importance to scientific researchers. A joint effort of the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce’ Office of Technical Services and the Special Libraries As- 
sociation's Translations Center at John Crerar Library, this new periodical will 
index translations received from government agencies, industry, universities, 
scientific societies and commercial translating agencies. It will also list the 
availability of translation abstracting services and translations in progress by 
government agencies. A particularly valuable feature will be indication of the 
source and price of copies of each item indexed. All items will also be available 
on microfilm from the Translation Center, where copies will be deposited. It is 
expected that between 5,000 and 10,000 translations per year will be listed. The 
project will make a major contribution to the amount of scientific knowledge 
available to English-speaking scientists. 





OREGON TRAIL REVISITED 


As the subject of a novel, the Oregon Trail has been used by a variety of 
novelists, in a variety of styles, with a variety of results. Emerson Hough 
treated it with romantic realism in The Covered Wagon; Archie Binns with somewhat 
less romanticism, but with plenty of lyrical exuberance, in The Land is Bright; 
and A.B. Guthrie with a minimum of romanticism, but lots of psychological depth 
and historical accuracy, in The Way West; and there have been others, some dis- 
tinguished. About a year ago saw the publication of get another Oregon Trail 
novel (actually concerning gold rush migrants) called The Travels of Jaimie 
McPheeters, the author of which, Robert Lewis Taylor, has mastered in some degree 
all of the styles just mentioned and in addition offers something which to our 
knowledge has not been attempted as yet in western historical fiction: a complex 
of attitudes and skills which for want of a precise term we shall call the Kenneth 
Roberts touch, 

















Roberts will long be remembered for his series of novels on colonial and 
revolutionary America, the most notable perhaps being Northwest Passage. If a 
formula could be extracted from these novels, it would contain the following in- 
gredients: a heavy burden of historical research and local color handled with a 
rare humor, salty and colloquial; a tough-minded devotion to the grim doings of 
outdoor men - soldiers, explorers, backwoodsmen - especially under the duress of 
some kind of survival march; the consant by-play between civilization and wilder- 
ness, the details of both being thoroughly digested; a fondness for first-person 
narrative, in the tradition of Robinson Crusoe and Huckleberry Finn, and a display 
of skill in using it, adding immesaureably to the readability and on-the-spot 
immediacy of his stories, 











It would be too much to say that Mr. Taylor is a Kenneth Roberts of the 
Western historical novel; but as a first attempt on his part, The Travels of 
Jaimie McPheeters makes highly skillful, comic, and readable use of the Roberts 








formula. A summary of the events here would be disappointing, for they resemble 
those in all such stories: Indians and alkali. But the tone is fresh and ap-~ 
pealingly manly; the weighty learning is worn with becoming lightness; and sar- 
donic laughter and grim detail beckon from every chapter. 
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GRADUATE STUDENTS AND LIBRARY RESOURCES 


Specialized instruction in the use of library resources on the graduate levd 
is available to all classes desiring it. The lectures are given in the Library 
by subject specialists, and strong emphasis is placed upon techniques of biblio- 
graphic search. Far from being stereotyped orientation talks, these presen- 
tations of library resources are geared to meet specific graduate needs, and may 
be adapted to emphasize any points which the instructor deems desirable. It has 
been found that when this specialized type of instruction is followed by individu- 
al consultation with tiie subject librarian, the graduate student is able to make 
the best possible use of library resources. Instructors may make arrangements 
for their classes by contacting the Head of Readers’ Services, at Extension 6534, 


LIBRARY CARRELS 


One of the many services available to faculty and graduate students is the 
use of carrels for study and research. All carrels are equipped with shelves for 
books which may be retained there temporarily for the convenience of users. Ar- 
rangements for use of carrels may be made through the divisional librarians. 


LEWIS AND CLARK PAPERS: SEQUEL 


Several years ago The Bookmark ran two articles (Vol. 8, pp. 43, 71) on the 
first stages of the legal dispute between the Federal government, the Minnesota 
Historical Society and the Foster heirs over the ownership of a collection of 
field notes made by Lewis and Clark on their expedition west. It will be re- 
called that the 67 odd-sized scraps of paper which in the opinion of experts 
round out the journals of the expedition were claimed by the Federal government 
as the official records of William Clark, a Federal employee. The Foster heirs 
made their claim on the basis of the notes being found in the attic of their an- 
cestor, and the Society claimed them inasmuch as one of the heirs had earlier 
turned them over to its collection. The latest report on this impasse is now in. 
The United States Court of Appeals dismissed the claim of the Federal government. 
Two months later the Minnesota Historical Society abandoned its claim. The new 
owner, a Foster heir named Louis Starr, has declared that his intentions are to 
keep the collection intact and eventually make it "available to scholars for re- 
search in a museum library, historical society, or similar institution." So ends 
a highly critical "test case" in the field of ownership of bibliographic property. 
The decision against the United States Government marks a precedent in avoiding 
the legal threat to special collections of documents and manuscripts - both those 
of individuals and those of institutions - of Federal appropriation of choice 
items in their holdings. 





IT PAYS 


Judging from the statistics gathered by the United States Census Bureau, it 
pays to go to school. Income and education move together. In 1956 one out of 
ten families were headed by a college graduate with an average income of about 
$7,600. One in four families was headed by a high school graduate with an aver- 
age family income of $5,500. Families whose heads were elementary school gradu- 
ates averaged $4,200 in income. 
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WHAT EVER HAPPENED TO LOLITA? 


In a4 recent poll, 8,000 children between the ages of 11 and 14 picked the 
following as their favorite books: 


1. Little Women ° Dennis the Menace 
2. Black Reauty Beautiful Joe 

3. Old Yeller Lassie Come Home 
4, Adventures of Tom Sawyer ° Huckleberry Finn 
5. Hardy Boys and Nancy Drew Series 


ONE MEMORABLE CENTENARY AFTER ANOTHER 


This year is crowded with literary anniversaries. This is in large part due 
to the fact that 1859 was an extraordinarily fruitful year in English literature. 
Not only is 1959 the hundredth year since the publication of one of the world's 
epoch-making books, the Origin of Species, and the 150th anniversary of Darwin's 
birth, two hundred years have now passed since Robert Burns was born and a hun- 
dred since the birth of A.E. Housman. And in the same year with Darwin were born 
Gladstone, Lincoln, Mendelssohn, Oliver Wendell Holmes, Fanny Kemble, Tennyson, 
and Poe. In January of 1859, Holmes began "The Professor at the Breakfast-Table" 
in the Atlantic Monthly, and in February George Eliot's Adam Bede was published; 
the following month saw the conclusion in the Atlantic of Charles Eliot Norton's 
"Life of Dante." In 1859, also, Tennyson published his “Idylls of the King," 
John Stuart Mill his femous essay On Liberty, George Meredith The Ordeal of 
Richard Feverel, and Dickens The Tale of Two Cities. Finally, in this same year, 
Edward Fitzgerald's translation of The Rubaiyat of Omar Khayyam appeared. 























COMESTIBLES AND CULTURE 


If America is not a nation of readers it won't be the fault of the super- 
markets. Not only do they offer a complete line of paper-backs, children's books 
and magazines, the larger chains have also promoted low cost editions of Bibles, 
encyclopedias and even giant, unabridged (though rather aged) dictionaries on the 
installment plan. The latest of these literary efforts is perhaps less ambitious 
but no less worthy. Captioned "Build Your Own Home Library" the entire inside of 
the carton on Safeway's Sunnybank margerine is given over to “America’s 69 favor~ 
ite books."' Offered at fractional cost these full-size, hard-cover reprints may 
not all be American favorites, but most of them deserve to be widely read and en- 
joyed. Among those available are The Autobiography of Benjamin Franklin, The 
Oregon Trail by Francis Parkman, Pride and Prejudice by Jane Austin, She by H. 
Rider Haggard, Green Mansions by William Hudson, The Way of All Flesh by Samuel 
Butler and for the really serious margerine user The Philosophy of Spinoza: 




















KING-SIZED STUDENT ENROLLMENT 


California boasts 43,478; State University of New York, 29,772; College of 
the City of New York, 29,279; Minnesota, 26,568; Michigan, 23,506; Illinois, 
22,723; Texas, 21,498; Wisconsin, 21,440; Ohio State, 21,399; Michigan State, 
19,597. These are enrollment figures for the ten institutions enrolling the 
greatest number of students in the country. Nation-wide, 1,828,660 full-time 
Students registered for 1958/59 at 944 colleges and universities contributing 
data to the School and Society annual survey from which the above figures derive. 
All subject areas, except engineering, showed mounting numbers of Freshmen. 
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WHERE THE MONEY GOES 


The Department of Commerce reported in 1957, latest year for which figures 
are available, the American public spent $1,026,000,000 for "Rooks and Maps." 

In 1957, $251,000,000 went for the nation's elementary, high school and college 
texts. Here are some of the nation's other expenditures for 1957 - soft drinks, 
$1,862,790; pet foods, $447,180,000; greeting cards, $341,460,000; doughnuts, 

$416 ,480,000; chewing gum, $304,780,000; pari-mutual net receipts, $431,000,000; 
radio and television repair, $652,000,000. 









MONOGRAPH PRIZES 






The American Academy of Arts and Science has announced that it will award 
annually three prizes of $1,000 each to authors of outstanding unpublished mono- 
graphs. There will be one prize for a study in the humanities, one in the social 
sciences, and one in the physical or biological sciences. There is an October l, 
1959 deadline for the receipt of manuscripts. For full details write the Com- 

mittee on Monograph Prizes, American Academy of Arts and Sciences, 280 Newton 

Street, Brookline Station, Boston 46, Massachusetts, 












NECROLOGY OF WRITERS, 1958 






An unusual number of bright stars faded from the literary horizon during 
1958. Indeed, the list of the dead for this one year is distinguished enough to 
grace the membership list of a very large and honorable international academy. 

The only thing we can say by way of mitigating their loss is that their ages seem 
to be universally advanced: Samuel Hopkins Adams, American novelist, biographer, 
and journalist, age 87; Zoe Akins, American playwright and poet, age 72; Elmer 
Davis, American news analyst and author, age 68; Lion Feuchtwanger, German-born 
novelist, age 74; Dorothy Canfield Fisher, American novelist, age 79; Olaf 
Gulbransson, Norwegian-born caricaturist of Simplizissmus fame, age 85; Juan Ramon 
Jimenez, Spanish Nobel Laureate, age 76; Rose lacauley, British novelist and es- 
sayist, age 77; Roger Martin du Gard, French novelist and Nobel Laureate, age 77; 
Charles Morgan, British novelist, playwright and essayist, age 64; George Jean 
Nathan, American theatre ctitic, age 76; Alfred Noyes, British poet, age 77; 
Elliott Paul, American author, age 67; Mary Roberts Rinehart, American mystery- 
story writer, age 82; Robert W. Service, poet and novelist of the Yukon, age 84; 
L.A.G. Strong, ®8ritish novelist and poet, age 72; H.M. Tomlinson, British author, 
age 84, 





























OBIT TO FIT 


When the Manchester Guardian recently announced the death of Lawrence 
Housman, “England's most censored playwright," the obituary provided no problems. 
The author himself had sold it to the paper nearly thirty years before - when he 
was a mere 66 years old. Having written it, he said, “in a spirit of mild mockery’ 
he decided with true Quaker practicality that a salable commodity should be sold. 
He offered it to the Guardian and the paper bought it and filed it away, doubtless 
ly expecting to realize on its investment in the near future. 25 years later, 
suspecting that Mr. Housman might be mortal after all, the paper asked the author 
to make any amendments he thought fit. He replied that he still thought it was a 
good piece of writing, and it was the original version which was published upon 
his death, 











LIBRARY VISITORS 


Many campus visitors, here to attend Commencement the weekend of June 6-7, 
visited the Library and toured the building. A total of 444 visitors were re- 
corded between 11:00 a.m. and 5:00 p.m. on Sunday. Many more inspected the Li- 
brary the previous day. 


Esther J. Piercy, of the Enoch Pratt Free Library, Baltimore, and Director 
of the Cataloging in Source Consumer Reaction Survey, visited the Library in May, 
and discussed the project with members of Technical Services. Anne Smith, Assis- 
tant Librarian and Head of Reference Services of the University of British Colum- 
bia, who was on a three-months' tour of reference collections in the United States, 
visited us on her home stretch run to Vancouver, 8.C. Mr. & Mrs. Frank D. Kinni- 
son, Lahaina, Mavi, Hawaii, also on the last leg of their trip which was world 
wide for the study of buildings and equipment for public schools, were given a 
guided tour of the building. Other visitors this summer were Dr. & Mrs. M.F. 
Poyzer, University of North Dakota, Grand Forks; Mr. & Mrs. Ellen Pugh, University 
of Nebraska, Lincoln; Mr. Rollie L. Campbell, New Meadows; Dr. Broadbent, Utah 
State University, Ogden; and Mrs. Carl Nelson, Assistant to the Director, School 
of Library Science, University of Minnesota, 


PERSONNEL 


Frank Langer, Assistant Librarian, Readers' Services, has resigned to be- 
come Head, Reference Department, University of Miami, Florida. 


Patricia Pung, Catalog Librarian, has resigned to accept a catalog post at 
Portland State College in the fall following her return from a trip to 
Europe. 


Marjorie Dick, Assistant Social Science Librarian, resigned to become As- 
sistant Reference Librarian at the University of New Mexico in September. 


The library staff regrets the termination of these members at Idaho but 
extends to them its best wishes in their new assignments. 


Louise Slade, Serials Librarian, was extended a leave of absence from 
July 1 to January 31. Both she and her husband planned a European trip 
while on leave, 


June Evans of Spokane, Washington, is the new Catalog Librarian succeeding 
Patricia Pung. Miss Evans studied for two years at Washington State Uni- 
versity and received her B.A. degree from Gonzaga University in 1957. She 
received her Master's degree in Library Science from the University of 
Washington. Previous to taking her advanced degree, she was for five years 
on the staff of the Spokane Public Library. 


Dan Mather has been appointed Assistant Social Science Librarian succeeding 
Marjorie Dick. Mr. Mather holds a B.A. degree and an M.A. in Library 
Science from the University of Washington. Prior to entering library work, 
he was a supervisor and interviewer with the Washington Employment Security 
Agency, Seattle. 











NEW ACCESSIONS 











- May-July, 1959 - 


GENERAL WORKS 


Barzun, Jacques. The house of intellect. 1959 

Encyclopedia of American associations. 2d ed. 1959, 

Murphey, R.W. How and where to look it up; a guide to standard 
sources Of information. 1958. 


Journalism 





Associated Press. '"M.E.S.," his book, a tribute and a souvenir 
of the twenty-five years, 1893-1918, of the service of 
Melville E, Stone as general manager of the Associated 
press. 1918. 

National Press Club of Washington, Washington, D.C. Dateline: 
Washington; the story of national affairs journalism in 
the life and times of the National Press Club. 1949. 

Smith, J.E. One hundred years of Hartford's Courant, from 
colonial times through the Civil War. 1949. 


PHILOSOPHY 


Bethell, S.L. The cultural revolution of the seventeenth 
century. 1951. 

Brehier, Emile. The philosophy of Plotinus. 1958. 

Brinton, C.C. A history of Western morals. 1959. 

Chase, Stuart. Guides to straight thinking, with 13 common 
fallacies. 1956. 

Childe, V.G. Society and knowledge. 1956. 

Copleston, F.C. A history of philosophy. 1946-1957. 

Kirk, G.S. The presocratic philosophers; a critical history 
with a selection of texts. 1957. 

Persons, Stow. American minds; a history of ideas, 1958. 

Vogel, S.M. German literary influences on the American 
transcendentalists. 1955. 

Willey, Basil. More nineteenth century studies; a group of 
honest doubters. 1956. 


RELIGION 


Champion, S.G. The eleven religions and their proverbial lore. 
1944, 

Hutchinson, Paul. 20 centuries of Christianity; a concise 
history. 1959. 

Nigg, Walter. Warriors of God; the great religious orders and 
their founders. 1959, 

Penn, William. The witness of William Penn. 1957. 
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Rycroft, W.S. Religion and faith in Latin America. 1958. 


Traherne, Thomas, Centuries, poems, and thanksgivings. 1958. 
Weber, Max. The religion of India; the sociology of 
Hinduism and Buddhism. 1958, 
SOCIAL SCIENCES 
Sociology 
George, A.L. Propaganda analysis: a study of inferences made 


from Nazi propaganda in World War II. 1959. 

Glueck, Sheldon. The problem of delinquency. 1959. 

Gross, R.E. Educating citizens for democracy: curriculum and 
instruction in secondary social studies. 1958. 

Kelly, G.A. The Catholic marriage manual. 11958. 

Lowe, A olf. Economics and sociology; a plea for co-operation 
in the social sciences. 1935. 

Steinberg, C.S. The mass communicators; public relations, 
public opinion, and mass media. 1958. 

Sykes, G.M. The society of captives, a stu’y of a maximum 
security prison. 1958. 

White, L.D. The state of the social sciences. 

Wolfgang, M.E. Patterns in criminal homicide. 


1956. 
1958. 


Statistics 





American Statistical Association. Business and Economic 
Statistics Section. Proceedings. 1957. 


Kendall, M.G. Tables of random sampling numbers. 1939. 


Political Science - Law - Government 





Bain, H.M. 1957. 

Bay, Christian. 

Beaumont de La Bonniniere, G.A. 
United States. 1958. 

Berkes, R.N. The diplomacy of India; Indian foreign policy 
in the United Nations. 1958. 

Berle, B.B. 80 Puerto Rican families in New York City; health 
and disease studied in context. 1958. 

Binkley, W.E. The man in the White House: 
duties. 1959. 

Burdick, Eugene. American voting behavior. 1959, 

Carroll, H.N. The House of Representatives and foreign 
affairs. 1958. 

Caughey, J.W. In clear and present danger; the crucial state 
of our freedom. 1958. 

Chaffee, Zechariah. Three human rights in the Constitution 
of 1787. 1956. 

Clarke, Desmond. Arthur Dobbs, esquire, 1689-1765. 1957. 

Cohen, B.C. The political process and foreign policy; the 
making of the Japanese peace settlement. 1957. 

Cowan, L.G. Local government in West Africa. 1958. 

Cunningham, N.E. The Jeffersonian Republicans; the formation 
of party organization, 1789-1801. 1957. 

Dunham, H.W. The city in mid-century; prospects for human 

relations in the urban environment. 1957. 


Ballot position and voter's choice. 
The structure of freedom, 1958. 
Marie; or, Slavery in the 


his powers and 
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Goodrich, L.M, 
Haas, E.B. 


The United Nations. 1959. 

The united of Europe; political, social, and 
economic forces, 1950-1957. 1958. 

Hinton, H.C. China's relations with Burma and Vietnam; a 
brief survey. 1958. 

Hou, Fu-wu. Central government of China 1912-1928 an 
institutional study. 1957. 

Jouvenel, Bertrand de. Sovereignty. 1957. 

Konvitz, M.R. Aspects of liberty; essays presented to 
Robert E. Cushman. 1958. 

Lockard, Duane. New England State politics. 

Loewenstein, Karl. 
process. 1957, 

Mills, C.W. The causes of world war three. 1958. 

Owen, Wilfred. Cities in the motor age. 1959. 

Palmer, T.W. Search for a Latin American policy. 

Pinchot, A.R.E. 
1958 - 

Ramaswamy, M. The creative role of the Supreme Court of the 
United States, 1956, 

Sarasohn, S.B. Political party patterns in Michigan. 1957, 

Schrier, Arnold. Ireland and the American emigration, 1850- 
1900. 1958. 

Skinner, G.W. Chinese society in Thailand: 
history. 1957. 

Stamps, N.L. Why democracies fail; a critical evaluation of 
the causes for modern dictatorship. 1957. 

Theimer, Walter. Encyclopaedia of world politics. 

Thompson, G.C. Shortened CPA review. 1959. 

Tugwell, R.G. The art of politics, as practised by three 
great Americans; Franklin Delano Roosevelt, Luis Munoz 
Marin, and Fiorello H. La Guardia. 1958. 

Wilding, N.W. An encyclopaedia of Parliament. 1958. 

Williams, W.A. The tragedy of American diplomacy. 1959. 

Ziegler, D.J. Prelude to democracy; a study of proportional 
representation and the heritage of Weimar Germany, 1871- 
1920. 1958. 


1959. 
Political power and the governmental 


1957. 
History of the Progressive Party, 1912-1916. 


an analytical 


1950. 


Economics - Business - Commerce 





Allen, L.A. Management and organization. 1958. 

American Assembly. United States monetary policy. 1958. 

Avram, Benno. The evolution of the Suez Canal status from 
1869 up to 1956, a historico-juridical study. 1958. 

Baratz, M.S. The union and the coal industry. 1955. 

Berliner, J S. Soviet economic aid: the new aid and trade 
policy in underdeveloped countries. 1958. 

Black, Kenneth. Group annuities. 1955. 

Bowman, E.H. Analysis for production management. 

Brink, V.Z. Internal auditing. 2d ed. 1958. 

Cassel, Gustav. The nature and necessity of interest. 

Chao, Kuo-chun. Agrarian policies of mainland China; a 
documentary study (1949-1956). 1957. 

Cheng, Yu-k'uei. Foreign trade and industrial development of 
China, an historical and integrated analysis through 
1948. 1956. 

Cobleigh, I.U. How to get rich buying stocks. 1959. 

Cohen, J.B. Personal finance: principles and case problems. 
1958. 


1957. 


1957. 
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Commission on Race and Housing. Where shall we live? 1958. 

Cottle, C.S. Corporate earning power and market valuation, 
1935-1955. 1959. 

Credit Research Foundation, New York. 
handbook. 1958, 

Davey, H.W. New dimensions in collective bargaining. 

Dickerson, 0.D. Health insurance. 1959. 

Due, J.F. Sales taxation. 1957, 

Dunlop, J.T. Industrial relations systems. 

Editor and publisher. Market guide. 1959. 

Fisher, P.A. Common stocks and uncommon profits. 

Fuchs, V.R. The economics of the fur industry. 1957. 

Goldberg, J.P. The maritime story; a study in labor- 
management relations. 1958. 

Griswold, A.W. Farming and democracy. 1952. 

Herrick, K.W. Total disability provisions in life insurance 
contracts. 1956. 

Holmes, A.W. Basic auditing principles. 1957. 

Hoover, C.B. The economy, liberty, and the state. 

Hymes, D.G. 
1958. 

Imlah, A.H. Economic elements in the Pax Britannica; studies 
in British foreign trade in the nineteenth century. 1958. 

Kedzie, D.P. Consumer credit insurance. 1957. 

Kroeber, C.8. The growth of the shipping industry in the Rio 
de la Plata region, 1794-1860. 1957. 

Laird, R.D. Collective farming in Russia; a political study 
of the Soviet kolkhozy. 1958. 

Landes, D.S. Bankers and pashas: international finance and 
econumic imperialism in Egypt. 1958. 

Lehfeldt, R.A. Restoration of the world's currencies. 1923. 

Lester, R.A. As unions mature; an analysis of the evolution 
of American unionism. 1958. 

Levine, S.B. Industrial relations in postwar Japan. 

Link, R.G. English theories of economic fluctuations, 
1815-1848. 1959. 

McCahan, David. Accident and sickness insurance. 1957. 

McCahan, David. The beneficiary in life insurance. 1956. 

McGill, D.M. Fundamentals of private pensions. 1955. 

McGill, D.M. Life insurance sales management. 1957. 

McGill, D.M. Pensions: problems and trends. 1955, 

Machinery and Allied Products Institute. Effect of corporate 
income tax on investment. 1959. 

Markham, J.W. The fertilizer industry; study of an imperfect 
market. 1958. 

Meade, J.E. The control of inflation. 

Mitchell, S.K. Taxation in medieval England. 195l. 

Montana. State University, Missoula. School of Law. 
Proceedings of the annual water resources conference. 
1956-1957. 

Morgenstern, Oskar. 
business cycles. 

Moulton, H.G. 

Musgrave, R.A. 
economy. 

Myers, C.A. 
1958. 

National Industrial Conference Board. 
economic and legal issues. 1958. 
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International financial transactions and 
1959. 

Can inflation be controlled? 1958. 

The theory of public finance; a study in public 

1959. 

Labor problems in the industrialization of India. 
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Osborn, G.M. Compulsory temporary disability insurance in the 
United States. 1958, 

Pickrell, J.F. Group disability insurance. 1958, 

Pierce, J.E. Development of comprehensive insurance for the 
household. 1958. 

Polanyi, Karl. Trade and market in the early empires; economies 
in history and theory. 1957. 

Rayback, J.G. A history of American labor. 1959. 

Richards, M.D.V. Readings in management. 1958, 

Roberts, B.C. National wages policy in war and peace. 

Rutgers University, New Brunswick, N.J. 
Jersey. 1958. 

Saaty, T.L. Mathematical methods of operations research, 
1959. 

Sampson, R.C. 
1955. 

Sayles, L.R. Behavior of industrial work groups: prediction 
and control. 1958. 

Schultz, R.E. Life insurance housing projects. 

Seidman, J.I1. The worker views his union. 1958. 

Shackle, G.L.S. A new prospect of economics. 1958. 

Shapiro, Michael. Changing China. 1958. 

Smead, E.E. Freedom of speech by radio and television. 1959. 

Smith, Lawrence. Money, credit, and public policy. 1959. 

State insolvency and foreign bondholders. 1951. 

Steiner, P.O. An introduction to the analysis of time series. 
1956. 

Straley, J.A. What about mutual funds? 

Stryker, Perrin. 


1958. 
The economy of New 


The staff role in management, its creative uses. 


1956. 


1958. 

A guide to modern management methods, 

Tannenbaum, A.S. Participation in union locals, 1958. 

United Nations. Dept. of Economic and Social Affairs. The 
development of manufacturing industry in Egypt, Israel and 
Turkey. 1958. 

Vazsonyi, Andrew. Scientific programming in business and 
industry. 1958. 
Werner, M.R. Teapot Dome. 
Wieser, Friedrich, 


1954. 


1959. 


Gesammelte Abhandlungen. 1929. 


Education - Psychology 





Education 





American Association of School Administrators. Commission on 
School District Reorganization. School district 
organization. 1958, 

American Council on Education. 
Evaluation. College testing. 1959. 

Ammoun, C.D. Study of discrimination in education. 1957. 

Brackenbury, R.L. Getting down to cases; a problems approach 
to educational philosophizing. 1959. 

California School Supervisors Association. 
child: kindergarten to grade three. 2d ed. 1959. 

Callahan, R.E. An introduction to education in American 
society; a test with readings. 1956. 

Commonwealth universities yearbook. 1959. 

Conant, J.B. The citadel of learning. 1956. 

Dawson, M.A. Fundamentals of basic reading instruction. 

DeHaan, R.F. Educating gifted children. 1957. 


Committee on Measurement and 


Guiding the young 


1959. 
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1958. 
1959. 
America's education 


Dumazedier, Joffre. The kinescope and adult education. 

Eddy, E.D. The college influence on student character. 

Educational Press Association of America. 
press. 1957. 

Fichter, J.H. Parochial school: a sociological study. 

Fletcher, M.I. The adult and the nursery school child. 

Gaitskell, C.D. Children and their art; methods for the 
elementary school. 1958. 

Garber, L.O. Handbook of school law: for school administrators, 
teachers, and members of boards of education. 1954, 

Garrison, R.H. The adventure of learning in college; an under- 


1958. 
1958. 


graduate guide to productive study. 1959. 

Gauerke, W.E. Legal and ethical responsibilities of school 
personnel. 1959. 

Good, C.V. Introduction to educational research. 1959. 


Invitational Conference on the Academically Talented Secondary 
School Pupil, Washington, D.C., 1958. The identification 
and education of the academically talented student in the 
American secondary school. 1958. 

Jarolimek, John. Social studies in elementary education. 

Joint Committee on Health Problems in Education. Healthful 
school living. 1957. 

Lanning, J.T. The eighteenth-century enlightenment in the 
University of San Carlos de Guatemala. 1956. 

Lazarsfeld, P.F. The academic mind; social scientists in a 
time of crisis. 1958. 

McCloskey, G.E. Education and public understanding. 

Nemir, Alma. The school health program. 1959. 

Perdew, P.W. The American secondary school in action. 1959. 

Pronovost, W.L. The teaching of speaking and listening in the 
elementary school. 1959. 

Pressey, S.L. Psychology in education. 

Richover, H.G. Education and freedom. 1959. 

Rothney, J.W.M. Measurement for guidance. 1959. 

Smith, H.N. Health education in the elementary school. 

Spears, Harold. Curriculum planning through in-service 
programs. 1957. 

Stoke, H.W. The American college president. 1959. 

Sverige-Amerika stiftelsen. Travel, study, and research in 
Sweden; handbook. 1957. 

Tooze, Ruth. Storytelling. 1959. 

UNESCO. Dept. of Mass Communications, 
and audio-visual techniques. 1958. 


1959. 


1959. 


1959. 


1959. 


Adult education groups 


Western Interstate Commission for Higher Education. Report. 
ng C.E. Health education in the elementary school. 
1959. 
Psychology 
Huxley, A.L. Heaven and hell. 1956. 


Behavior mechanisms in monkeys. 1933. 
The concept of motivation. 1958. 
1959. 


1958. 


Kluver, Heinrich, 
Peters, Richard. 
Psychology: a study of a science. 
Schrodinger, Erwin. Mind and matter, 
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Physical Education 





American Association for Health, Physical Education and 
Recreation. Evaluation standards and guide in health 
education, physical education, recreation education. 

Bonder, J.B. How to be a successful coach. 1958. 

Burchenal, Elizabeth. Folk dance music. n.d. 

Cowell, C.C. Modern principles and methods in high school 
physical education. 1958. 

Grover, Jack. Defend yourself! 1958. 

Lippincott, Gertrude. Dance production: music, costumes, 
staging, decor, lighting, photography, make-up, planning 
and rehearsing. 1956. 

McGuire, Frank. Offensive basketball, 

Montoye, H.J. 
1957. 

Murray, Jim. 


1958. 


The longevity and morbidity of college athletes. 


Weight lifting and progressive resistance 
exercise. 1954, 

Murray, Jim. Weight training in athletics. 1956. 

National Association of Secondary-School Principals. Committee 
on Junior High-School Education. A survey of inter- 
scholastic athletic programs in separately organized 
junior high schools. 1958, 

National Conference on Facilities for Health, Physical 
Education, and Recreation. 2d, Michigan State University, 
1956. Planning facilities for health, physical education, 
and recreation by participants in National Facilities 
Conference. 1956. 

National Conference on Intramural Sports for College Men and 
Women, Washington, D.C., 1955. Intramural sports for 
college men and women. 1956. 

National Conference on Physical Education for College Men and 
Women. lst, Washington, D.C., 1954. Physical education 
for college men and women. 1955. 

National Workshop on Recreation. 2d, Michigan State University 
of Agriculture and Applied Science, 1953. The recreation 
program. 1954, 

Pope, Dick. Water skiing. 1958. 

Sigward, R.H. Modern self defense. 1958. 

Stafford, G.T. Physical conditioning; exercises for sports 
and healthful living. 1942. 

White, Betty. Latin-American dance book, 1958. 

Zeigler, E.F. Administration of physical education and 
athletics; the case method approach. 1959. 


PURE SCIENCE 
Bonner, F.T. 1957. 
Gamow, George. 
Krauskopf, K.B. 
1959. 
Popper, K R. 
Schwartz, G.I. 


Principles of physical science. 

Matter, earth, and sky. 1958. 
Fundamentals of physical science. 4th ed. 

The logic of scientific discovery. 1959. 


Moments of discovery. 1958. 


Mathematics 





Brownlee, John. 
of .0Ol. 


Log gamma (x) from x s 1 to 50.9 by intervals 
1923. 
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613.722 W582L 


613.7 234a 
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500 G148m 


500 K868f 


501 P817L 
509 Sch95m 
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Cesari, Lamberto. Asymptotic behavior and stability problems 

in ordinary differential equations, 1959. 517.38 C337a 
Collatz, Lothar. Eigenwertprobleme und ihr numerische 

Behandlung. 1945. 517.38 C685e 
Dartmouth College Writing Group. Modern mathematical methods 

and models. 1958. 510 D255m 
David, F.N. Probability theory for statistical methods, 1949. 519 D28p 
Hall, Marshall. The theory of groups. 1959. 512.86 H145t 
Heyting, Arend. Intuitionism; an introduction. 1956, 510.1 H519i 
Hodge, W.V.D. Methods of algebraic geometry. 1947-1954, 516 H664m 
Landau, E.G.H. Foundations of analysis; the arithmetic of 

whole, rational, irrational, and complex numbers. 1957. 512.81 L231£ 
Landau, E.G.H. Grundlagen der Analysis. 1948. 512.81 L23lg 
Pearson, Karl. Tables of the incomplete beta-function. 1934. 517.32 P317t 
Pearson, Karl. Tables of the incomplete gamma-function. 1922. 517.32 P3l7ta 
Perron, Oskar. Irrationalzahlen. 1948. 512.81 P429i 
Princeton, J.J. Institute for Advanced Study. Seminars on 

analytic functions. 1958. 517.5 P935s 
Robinson, Abraham. On the metamathematics of algebra. 1951. 512.8 R560 
Scott, J.F. A history of mathematics, from antiquity to the 

beginning of the nineteenth century. 1958. 510.9 Sco84h 
Some aspects of analysis and probability. 1958. 510 S052 
Taylor, A.E. Introduction to functional analysis. 1958. 517.5 T212i 
Thomas, T.Y. The differential invariants of generalized spaces. 

1934. 513.8 T367d 
Warner, F.M. Applied descriptive geometry. Sth ed. 1959. 515 W243a 
Weatherburn, C.E. Differential geometry of three dimension. 

1955. 516.6 W378d 
Weatherburn, C.E. An introduction to Riemannian geometry and the 

tensor calculus. 1938. 513.8 W378i 


Physical Sciences 





Advances in inorganic chemistry and radiochemistry. 1959. 546 Ad95 
Bayley, F.J. An introduction to fluid dynamics. 1958. 532.5 B3431i 
Bier, Milan, Electrophoresis: theory, methods, and 

applications. 1959. 547.137 B477e 
Blake, G.G. Conductimetric analysis at radio-frequency. 1950. 545.311 B58lc 
Blin-Stoyle, R.J. Theories of nuclear moments. 1957, 539.75 B619t 
Blumenthal, W.B. The chemical behavior of zirconium. 1958. 546.83 B627c 
Chemical Society, London. Steric effects in conjugated systems. 

1958. 547 C4ls 
Cusack, N. The electrical and magnetic properties of solids. 

1958. 531.7 C95le 
Danielli, J.F. Surface phenomena in chemistry and biology. 

1958. 541.321 D227s 
Duckworth, H.E. Mass spectroscopy. 1958. 539.744 D858m 
Eisenschitz, R. Statistical theory of irreversible processes. 

1958. 541.39 Ei84s 
Gemant, Andrew. Frictional phenomena. 1950. 531.4 G284f 
Holton, G.J. Foundations of modern physical science. 1958. 530 H744E£ 
International Conference on Low Temperature Physics and 

Chemistry. Proceedings. 1957. 536.5 In8p 
Jauch, J.M. The theory of photons and electrons. 1955. 530.1 J321t 
Korzhinskii, D.S. Physiocochemical basis of the analysis of 

the paragenesis of minerals. 1959. 549 K845f 
McConnell, James. Quantum particle dynamics. 1958. 530.1 M134q 
Mandleberg, J.H. Physical chemistry made plain in certain 

arithmetical aspects. 2d ed. 1957. 541 M312p 
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1955. 
applications to 


Peierls, R.E. Quantum theory of solids. 
Roberts, J.D. Nuclear magnetic resonance: 
organic chemistry. 1959. 

Rouse, Hunter. Advanced mechanics of fluids. 
Schwinger, J.S. 
1958. 
Thirring, \.E. 


1959. 


Selected papers on quantum electrodynamics. 


Principles of quantum electrodynamics. 1958. 

Yagner, Walter. Advanced analytical chemistry. 1956. 

Waterman, H.I. Correlation between physical constants and 
chemical structure. 1958. 

Younger, J.E. Advanced dynamics, 1958. 


Zuiderweg, F.J. Laboratory manual of batch distillation. 1957. 


Geology 


American Association for the Advancement of Science. 
and Rocky Mountain Division. 
west. 1958. 

Chronic, John. Bibliography of theses. 1958. 

Harvey, H.W. The chemistry and fertility of sea waters. 
1957. 


2d ed. 


Biological Sciences 





Ansari, M.A.R. A revision of the Bruelia (Mallophaga) 
species infesting the Corvidae. 1956-1957. 

Behle, W.H. The bird life of Great Salt Lake. 

Bernal, J.D. The physical basis of life. 1951. 

Bonner, J.T. The cellular slime molds. 1959, 

Bourdot, Hubert. Hymenomycetes de France, heterobasidies - 
homobasidies gymnocarpes. 1927. 

Brachet, Jean. The cell; biochemistry, physiology, morphology. 
1959. 

Cott, H.B. Adaptive coloration in animals. 

Darwin, C.R. Autobiography. 1959. 

Eriksson, John. Studies in the Heterobasidiomycetes and Homo- 
basidiomycetes-Aphyllophorales of Muddus National 
Park in North Sweden. 1958. 

Fortschritte der botanik. 1957. 

Frazier, W.C. Food microbiology. 1958. 

Gabrielson, I.N. The birds of Alaska. 1959. 

Hall, E.R. The mammals of North America. 1959. 

Harlow, W.M. Fruit key and twig key to trees and shrubs. 
4th rev. ed. 1959. 

Harshberger, J.i¥. Phytogeographic survey of North America. 
2d ed. 1958. 

Hulten, Eyic. Flora of the Aleutian islands and westernmost 
Alaska peninsula with notes on the flora of Commander 
islands. 1937. 

Huxley, J.S. New bottles for new wine, essays. 1957. 

International Photobiological Congress. Proceedings. 1957. 

Lange, Morten. Species concept in the genus Coprinus; a study 
on the significance of intersterility. 1952. 

Langer, T.W. Nordens dagsommerfugle. 1958. 

Leeson, Frank, Identification of snakes of the Gold Coast. 
1950. 

Moreau, Claude. 


1958. 


1940. 


Les genres sordaria et pleurage. 1953. 
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Moreau, Fernand. Les champignons: 
developpement et systematique. 
Munk, Anders, The system of the Pyrenomycetes. 1953. 
Needham, G.H. The practical use of the microscope, including 
photomicrography. 1958. 
Needham, J.G. Introducing insects, 
Nottingham, Eng. University. 
Science. 3d, 1956. 
1956, 
Oakley, K.P. 


physiologie, morphologie, 
1952. 


1943. 
Easter School in Agricultural 
The growth of leaves; proceedings. 


Man the tool-maker. 1957. 
Patten, B.M. Embryology of the pig. 3d rd. 
Pontecorvo, G. Trends in genetic analysis. 1958. 

Salomonsen, Finn, Moults and sequence of plumages in the rock 
ptarmigan (Lagopus mutus (Montin)). 1939. 

Santos, Eurico. Anfibios e repteis do Brasil. 

Shiraki, Tokuichi. 
1918. 

Smith, A.H. The mushroom hunter's field guide. 1958. 

Symposium on Embryonic Nutrition, Brown University, 1956. 
Embryonic nutrition. 1958. 

Symposium on the Chemical Basis of Development, Johns Hopkins 
University, 1958. A symposium on the Chemical Basis of 
Development. 1958. 

Symposium on Tropical Vegetation, Kandy, Ceylon, 1956. 
of tropical vegetation. 1958. 

Takhtadzhian, A.L. Origins of Angiospermous plants, 

Thimann, K.V. L'origine et les fonctions des auxines. 

Yamaguchi, Sachu, 1894- Systema helminthum. 1958. 


1948. 


2d ed. 1955. 


Veh. 


Blood-sucking insects of Formosa. 


Study 


1958. 
1956. 


APPLIED SCIENCE 


Medicine and Allied Fields 





American Association for Health, Physical Education, and 
Recreation. Recreation for the mentally ill. 1958. 

Beneke, E.S. Medical mycology laboratory manual. 1957. 

Brauer, R.W. Liver function. 1958. 

Dubos, R.J. Mirage of health; utopias, progress, and 
biological change. 1959. 

Geigy, Rudolf. Erreger und Ubertrager tropischer Krankheiten. 
1955. 

Gilbert, F.A. 

Gurr, Edward. 
chemistry. 

Halnan, K.E. Atomic energy in medicine. 1957. 

Huxley, J.S. Biological aspects of cancer. 1958. 

Iowa. State Dept. of Health. Nutrition Service. 
diet manual with meal patterns. 1958. 

Kain, I.J. Stay slim for life; diet-cookbook for overweight 
millions. 1958. 

Lison, Lucien. Histochimie et cytochimie animales: principes 
et methodes. 2d ed. 1953. 

Marshall, Clyde. An introduction to human anatomy. 
1955. 

Martmer, E.E. The child with a handicap. 

National Research Council. 
of Atomic Radiation. 


Mineral nutrition and the balance of life. 
Methods of analytical histology and histo- 
1958. 


Simplified 


4th ed. 


1959. 
Committee on Pathologic Effects 
A commentary on the Report of the 


United Nations Scientific Committee on the Effects of Atomic 


Radiation. 1959. 
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National Research Council. Committee on Pathologic Effects of 

Atomic Radiation. Report, from a study of the biological 

effects of atomic radiation. 1956. 612.014 N2143r 
Reiner, J.M. Behavior of enzyme systems; an analysis of kinetics 

and mechanism. 1959. 612.01517 R275b 
Stokes, E.J. Clinical bacteriology. 1955. 616.01 St67c 
Strain, F.B, Framework for family life education; a survey of 

present day activities in sex education. 1956. 612.6 St81f 
United Nations. Division of Narcotic Drugs. Multilingual list 

of narcotic drugs under international control. 1958. 614.3 Un33m 


Engineering 


Ackerman, E.A. Technology in American water development. 1959. 628.1 Ac57t 
American Association of State Highway Officials. A policy 

on geometric design of rural highways. 1954. 625.7 Am35poL 
American Society for Metals. Surface protection against wear 

and corrosion, 1954, 620.18 Am33s 
Beedle, L.S. Plastic design of steel frames. 1958. 691.7 B392p 
Bell Telephone Laboratories, Inc. Transistor technology. 

1958. 621.38 B413t 
Benjamin J.R. Statically indeterminate structures; approximate 

analysis by deflected structures and lateral load analysis. 

1959, 624.171 B438s 
Bird, R.B. Notes on transport phenomena. 1958. 660.284 B532n 
Black, H.S. Modulation theory. 1953. 621.384152 B561m 
Bode, H.W. Network analysis and feedback amplifier design. 

1945. 621.38 B631ln 
Bower, J.L. Introduction to the design of servomechanisms. 

1958. 629.83 B676i 
Bowker, A.H. Engineering statistics. 1959. 620.01 B679e 
Buckingham, Earle. Dimensions and tolerances for mass pro- 

duction. 1954. 744 B857m 
Burns, R.M. Protective coatings for metals. 2d ed. 1955. 620.1122 B937p 
Calabrese, G.O. Symmetrical components applied to electric 

power networks. 1959, 621.319 Cl125s 
Campbell, D.P. Process dynamics; dynamic behavior of the 

production process. 1958. 660.284 C152p 
Conference on the Use of Solar Energy - The scientific Basis, 

University of Arizona, 1955. Transactions. 1958. 621.47 C76t 
Constance, J.D. How to become a professional engineer. 1958. 620.69 C765h 
Dillio, C.C. Thermal engineering. 1959. 621.101 D584t 
Ferguson, P.M. Reinforced concrete fundamentals, with emphasis 

on ultimate strength, 1958. 693.5 F38lr 
French, T.E. Graphic science; engineering drawing, descriptive 

geometry, graphical solutions. 1958. 744 F88&g 
Fuller, D.D. Theory and practice of lubrication for engineers. 

1956. 621.89 F958t 
Gibbs, J.W. The early works of Willard Gibbs in applied 

mechanics. 1957. 621.8 G354e 
Goode, H.H. System engineering; an introduction to the design 

of large-scale systems, 1957. 629.8 G613s 
Harris, C.0. Introduction to stress analysis. 1959, 624.171 H24f 
Heldt, P.M. Torque converters or transmissions. 5th ed. 

1955. 629.244 H366t 
Hunt, W.D. The contemporary curtain wall: its design, 

fabrication, and erection. 1958, 691 H915c 
Kapp, R.O. The presentation of technical information. 1957. 620.09 K142p 
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Kellogg (M.W.) Company. Design of piping systems. 2d ed. 1956.621.186 K293d 
Kinney, J.S. Indeterminate structural analysis. 1958. 624.171 K623i 
Kirschbaum, Emil. Distillation and rectification. 1948. 660.284 K639d 
Knutsen, H.W. Engineering review; lecture notes and problens. 

1958. 620.7 K786e 
Kovats, Andreas. Pumps, fans, and compressors. 1958. 621.6 K849p 
Larian, M.G. Fundamentals of chemical engineering operations. 

1958. 660.28 L324f 
Levy, Alex. Television servicing. 1959. 621.388 L579t 
Luzadder, W.J. Fundamentals of engineering drawing for 

technical students and professional draftsmen. 4th ed. 

1959. 744 L979 
McKaig, T.H. Field inspection of building construction. 1958. 692.9 MI19I1f 
McNeil, Ian. Trouble-free hydraulics; a practical handbook on 

maintenance and fault finding in oil hydraulic machinery. 

1958. 621.26 M233t 
Merritt, F.S. Building construction handbook. 1958. 690.2 M553b 
Morris, G.A. Absorption towers; with special reference to the 

design of packed towers for absorption and stripping. 1953.660.283 M832a 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization. Advisory Group for Aero- 

nautical Research and Development. Structures and 

Materials Panel, Material properties handbook. 1958. 629.1342 N81llm 
Pennsylvania. State University. Dept. of Engineering 

Mechanics. Materials engineering design for high temper-~ 

atures. 1958. 620.18 P384m 
Pennsylvania. State University. Dept. of Engineering Mechanics. 

Mechanical properties of metals. 1958. 620.18 P384me 
Riddle, R.L. Transistor physics and circuits. 1958. 621.38 R431t 
Society of Instrument Technology. Automatic measurement of 

quality in process plants, 1958. 660.283 Sol3a 
Stewart, H.L. Hydraulic and pneumatic power for production. 

1955. 621.26 St49h 
Structural design for dynamic loads. 1959. 624.171 St89 
Truxal, J.G. Control engineers’ handbook; servomechanisms, 

regulators, and automatic feedback control systems. 1958. 629.8 T779c 
United Nations. Dept. of Economic and Social Affairs. Water 

for industrial use. 1958. 628.1 Un3w 
Watson-Watt, Sir R.A. The pulse of radar: the autobiography of 

Sir Robert Watson-Watt. 1959. 621.38 W339X 
Weinberg, A.M. The physical theory of neutron chain reactors. 

1958. 621.48 W43p 
Wilkes, M.V. The preparation of programs for an electronic 

digital computer. 2d ed. 1957. 621.38 W652p 
Wolfendale, E. The junctioa transistor and its application. 

1958. 621.38 W832} 
World Power Conference. Austrian National Committee. Energie 

heute. v. 1-3. 1956. 621.06 £W893e 


Agriculture 





Allred, B.W. Flat Top Ranch, the story of a grassland venture. 

1957. 636 AL57f£ 
Archer, S.G. The American grass book; a manual of pasture 
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